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richest American county (Los Angeles with its citrus crop) and the biggest county, San Bernardino.
Superimpose a map of California on a map of Europe; it will stretch from Amsterdam to Rome. Turn it sideways, and it will nearly cover the distance between Berne and Bucharest. Or, shift California to right angles and lay it across the United States; if you put the northern boundary at Chicago, it will stretch almost to the Atlantic; if you put Mount Shasta at Des Moines, the southern tip will touch Atlanta. Exercises like this quite aside, study of a normal map of California will surprise many people. For instance San Diego lies well to the east (not west) of Reno.
Fifty years ago James Bryce said in The American Commonwealth, one of the greatest books of political science ever written, "Of the States subsequent to the original thirteen, California is the only one with a genuine natural boundary." The forests of Oregon bound it on the north, and the Colorado River and the Mexican desert on the south; to the west is the broad iridescence of the Pacific, to the east the massive spiked barrier of the Sierra Nevada. There are no fewer than forty-one peaks higher than 10,000 feet in the state, and the Sierra Nevada is but one of two great ranges; the Coastal range stretches the whole length of the ocean side like the Nevada's smaller brother. In between, 350 miles by 50, is the wonderful glowing bowl known as Central Valley, the chief repository of California's agricultural wealth.
Look at any sizable road map. Only five major highways cross the state from east to west. And they have hard work crossing it. Literally, these are Alps that they twist through and climb. But observe roads like US 101 and US 395, and especially US 99; these are the great north-south roads, cutting down like clean-edged rivers. There is scarcely a turn in 99 (as seen on the map) all the way from Sacramento through Stockton and Fresno to Bakersfield; the road slices through Central Valley like a long knife splitting an oval melon. Railroad maps are instructive too. There are hundreds of square miles in California, districts comprising whole counties, that have no railways at all. Not a single line crosses the state between Truckee, north of San Francisco, and Death Valley, some 250 miles. The western slope of the Sierra Nevada is taken up almost wholly by national forests and national parks, of which the most famous are of course Yosemite (which name means Grizzly Bear in the original Indian) and Sequoia, where the trees are the biggest and oldest living things on earth. If your map shows national forests in green, there will be a broad green belt stretching almost without interruption from the Oregon frontier to the outskirts of Los Angeles, and almost totally enclosing Central Valley, with its twelve million fertile acres.
California is, it is often said, two states; the dividing line is the